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Abstract 


As  resources  diminish  within  the  US  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  and  the  individual 
services  strive  to  develop  “light  footprint”  forces  while  rebalancing  to  the  Pacific,  the  United 
States  finds  itself  relying  on  partners  at  a  level  last  witnessed  during  World  War  II.  Security 
Cooperation  (SC)  is  the  DoD’s  mechanism  of  choice  for  engaging  with  potential  allies.  As  a 
critical  enabler,  SC  must  be  deliberately  and  thoughtfully  concentrated.  Scarce  resources  should 
be  focused  on  specific  partners  and  regions  based  on  a  predictive,  standardized  formula 
balancing  economic  opportunity,  access,  political  alignment  and  human  capital.  A  broad 
engagement  strategy  is  simply  not  possible  given  shrinking  budgets  and  competing  programs: 
when  SC  initiatives  overreach,  they  risk  irrelevance.  The  solution  is  a  more  focused 
methodology . 

The  crux  of  such  a  methodology  lies  in  fairly  evaluating  targeted  partners  with  an  agreed- 
upon  tool.  By  weighting  factors  via  a  standardized  index,  the  United  States  can  prioritize  and 
invest  accordingly  in  potential  allies.  Fortified  by  guidance  and  vision  contained  in  the  National 
Security  Strategy ,  the  Air  Force  Global  Partnership  Strategy  and  the  DoD’s  Guidance  for 
Employment  of  the  Force ,  the  Security  Cooperation  Index  (SCI)  outlined  in  this  paper  utilizes  a 
formula  capable  of  providing  policy  makers  and  senior  leaders  with  a  jumping-off  point  for 
evaluation  and  prioritization.  As  engagement  and  cooperation  continue  to  be  pursued  as  means 
for  dealing  with  shrinking  budgets,  the  application  of  SC  programs  must  be  correspondingly 
measured.  The  SCI  is  a  tool  to  assist  in  bridging  this  gap.  By  helping  to  re-focus  American 
resources  in  the  SC  arena,  the  SCI  enables  the  promotion  of  US  interests  abroad  and  the  pursuit 
of  global  stability. 
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Introduction 


The  idea  of  international  cooperation  is  nothing  new  to  the  United  States.  Americans 
often  looked  to  foreign  powers  for  assistance  and  alliances  during  their  formative  years.  At  the 
same  time,  these  early  American  leaders  also  envisioned  their  country  as  a  unique  model,  a 
landmass  with  enough  resources  to  be  potentially  self-reliant  and  self-sufficient.  This  dichotomy 
has  historically  led  to  opposing  periods  of  engagement  and  retrenchment,  with  reversals  of 
course  often  linked  to  the  pervading  views  on  capitalism  at  the  time.  The  United  States  stands 
once  again  at  a  crossroads.  As  capitalism  and  free  trade  have  flattened  the  world  over  the  last 
twenty  years,  American  engagement  and  cooperation  abroad  has  soared.  At  the  same  time,  war 
overseas  has  shown  the  United  States  to  look  inward  and  act  unilaterally  when  necessary.  As  a 
result  of  both  phenomena,  the  United  States  now  relies  on  partners  and  allies  at  a  level  last 
witnessed  during  World  War  II.  With  a  multitude  of  tools  at  its  disposal  (both  hard  and  soft),  the 
United  States  is  fortunate  to  have  options  when  engaging  with  partners.1  From  the  Department 
of  Defense’s  (DoD)  perspective,  Security  Cooperation  (SC)  is  the  mechanism  of  choice,  and  this 
critical  enabler  must  be  deliberately  and  thoughtfully  concentrated.  Scarce  SC  resources  should 
be  focused  on  specific  partners  and  regions  based  on  a  predictive,  standardized  formula 
balancing  access,  influence,  political  value  and  economic  potential. 

Political  and  defense  cooperation  have  long  been  key  in  promoting  US  policies  and 
interests  abroad.  These  efforts  go  well  beyond  military  engagement  and  span  across  the 
diplomatic  and  political  arenas  into  the  information  and  economic  fronts.  All  are  generally 
synchronized  with  one  goal  in  mind:  to  further  US  interests  abroad  while  enlisting  the  right 
partners  to  help  in  this  endeavor.  As  the  National  Security  Strategy  ( NSS )  states,  “the  belief  that 
our  own  interests  are  bound  to  the  interests  of  those  beyond  our  borders  will  continue  to  guide 


our  engagement  with  nations  and  peoples.”  Citing  the  effects  of  a  “global  economic  crisis, 
violent  extremism,  shifting  regional  balances  of  power,  and  the  proliferation  of  advanced 
technologies,”  the  USAF  in  its  Global  Partnership  Strategy  ( AFGPS )  acknowledges  the 
unlikeliness  “for  any  one  nation  to  address  every  global  challenge  and  priority  alone.”  This 
certainly  rings  true  for  the  United  States,  and  while  finding  the  right  partners  with  which  to 
cooperate  may  be  the  most  challenging  task  in  the  SC  business,  the  DoD  has  a  solid  record  of 
prospering  with  partners  once  connected.  The  key  is  identifying  and  developing  partners  before 
conflict  makes  them  essential.  Across  the  entire  security  spectrum,  from  protecting  free  market 
economies  to  conducting  combat  operations,  the  future  of  successful  US  security  operations  will 
be  based  upon  partners  and  allies. 

Those  unconvinced  of  this  premise  need  only  look  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Chuck 
Hagel’s  comments  from  February  2013:  “I’ve  always  believed  that  America’s  role  in  the  world 
has  been  one  that  should  engage. .  .we  must  lead  with  our  allies.  No  nation. .  .can  do  any  of  this 
alone.  We  renew  old  alliances.  We  reach  out  and  find  new  alliances  based  on  common 
interests.”4  Of  course,  during  times  of  unlimited  resources,  this  sort  of  partnering  is  easy: 
engage  with  anyone  and  everyone.  And  for  a  significant  portion  of  the  last  thirty  years,  this  has 
been  exactly  the  sort  of  engagement  practiced  by  the  United  States.  But  as  budget  cuts  take  hold, 
a  more  responsible  approach  is  required.  The  AFGPS  touts  four  distinct  “ends”  in  the  partnering 
game,  but  all  beg  the  question:  “Exactly  where  and  precisely  with  whom  is  the  United  States 
focusing?”5  Finding  the  right  partners  with  which  to  engage  is  essential. 
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The  Role  of  Security  Cooperation  in  US  Government  and  Department  of 

Defense  Initiatives 

By  interacting  with  target  nations  and  organizations  via  multiple  security  activities,  the 
DoD’s  objective  is  to  keep  partners  ready,  willing  and  able  for  whatever  the  United  States  may 
need  of  them.  The  Department  does  this  through  SC,  which  “involves  all  DoD  interactions  with 
foreign  defense  establishments  to  build  defense  relationships  that  promote  specific  US  security 
interests,  develop  allied  and  friendly  military  capabilities  for  self-defense  and  multinational 
operations,  and  provide  US  forces  with  peacetime  and  contingency  access  to  a  host  nation.”6 
This  description  covers  a  lot  of  territory.  At  the  national  level,  SC  is  meant  to  fit  into  part  of  the 
broader  context  of  the  National  Security  Strategy  ( NSS ),  the  National  Defense  Strategy  ( NDS ) 
and/or  the  National  Military  Strategy  ( NMS ).  SC  acknowledges  an  attempt  to  exploit 
opportunities  and  leverage  relationships.  While  great  nations  look  to  establish  hegemony, 
smaller  nations  also  have  goals  linked  to  effective  SC:  they  often  seek  partnering  opportunities 
as  ways  to  gain  credibility,  cover  for  shortfalls  and/or  leverage  unique  assets  and  capabilities. 
One  of  the  US  military’s  primary  references  on  multinational  operations  describes  this 
environment  as  one  in  which  states  “seek  opportunities  to  promote  their  mutual  national 
interests,  ensure  mutual  security  against  real  and  perceived  threats,  conduct  foreign  humanitarian 
assistance  and  disaster  relief  operations,  and  engage  in  peace  operations.”7 

While  the  NSS  provides  broad  guidance  on  partnering  by  identifying  important  regions 

O 

(such  as  the  “rebalance  to  the  Asia-Pacific”),  it  does  not  necessarily  spell  out  targeted  countries. 
High-level  regional  engagement  is  generally  carried  out  by  the  geographic  combatant  commands 
(GCC).  From  an  SC  perspective,  the  GCCs  execute  cooperative  initiatives  with  specific 
partners.  SC  is  a  “key  element  of  global  and  theater  shaping”  and  is  the  means  by  which  GCCs 
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encourage  and  enable  “countries  and  organizations  to  work  with  the  United  States  to  achieve 
strategic  objectives.”9  An  overarching,  national  SC  intent  is  ideally  relayed  via  the  DoD’s 
Guidance  for  Employment  of  the  Force  ( GEF ),  a  product  intended  to  provide  “guidance  on 
building  partner  capacity  and  capability,  relationships,  and  facilitating  access.”10  If  planned, 
resourced  and  executed  correctly,  SC  activities  “lessen  the  causes  of  a  potential  crisis  before  a 
situation  deteriorates  and  requires  coercive  US  military  intervention.”11  As  US  Army  doctrine 
stresses,  “assistance  often  improves  access  to  key  regions.  Security  cooperation  also 
communicates  (US)  position  to  potential  adversaries  in  that  region.”12  Additionally,  the 
individual  services  have  distinct  roles  in  SC:  the  DoD  directs  the  military  departments  to 
maintain  a  capability  to  “organize,  train,  equip,  and  advise  foreign  military  forces,”  as  well  as 
“support  the  development  of  the  capability  and  capacity  of  host-country  defense  institutions  and 
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ministries.” 

The  service  level  is  generally  where  resources  become  tight.  While  building  partnerships 
(BP)  is  one  of  the  USAF’s  12  core  functions,  it  is  combined  with  two  other  core  functions 
(special  operations  and  personnel  recovery )  to  account  for  only  3%  of  the  Air  Force’s  2014 
budget  request.14  And  while  recognized  as  a  key  enabler  during  times  of  austerity,  BP  is  not 
immune  to  budget  cuts:  the  Air  Force’s  proposed  2014  BP  budget  is  down  50%  from  2012 
(from  $580  million  to  approximately  $290  million).15  One  reason:  SC  is  simply  not  as 
glamorous  as  weapons  system  procurement  and  technology  upgrades,  and  pales  in  accounting 
comparison  to  personnel  and  readiness  programs.  To  be  fair,  the  core  functions  ranked  ahead  of 
BP  in  the  USAF’s  2014  funding  request  are  significant.  Agile  combat  support,  global  precision 
attack,  rapid  global  mobility  and  space  superiority  account  for  68%  of  the  Air  Force’s  $114 
billion  budget:  they  are  not  cheap  and  they  are  not  accomplished  by  anyone  else.16  It  is  not 
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surprising,  then,  that  a  traditional,  broad  engagement  strategy  is  simply  not  possible  with 
shrinking  budgets  and  competing  programs:  when  SC  initiatives  overreach,  they  risk 
irrelevance.  The  solution  is  a  more  focused  methodology . 

Certain  key  partnerships  will  continue  to  support  large  US  force  presence  (such  as 
Germany  and  South  Korea).  Where  “boots-on-ground”  is  not  possible,  however,  the  strategy 
should  focus  on  enabling  choice  partners  to  engage  regionally.  If  the  United  States  cannot  afford 
(or  is  unable)  to  project  presence  with  traditional  resources  and  force  structures,  partners  should 
be  able  to  represent  US  national  interests,  and  even  act  as  America’s  proxy  if  necessary.  Of 
course,  an  underlying  objective  should  be  to  create  political  consensus,  and  to  empower  partners 
as  true  regional  leaders. 

A  framework  for  implementing  this  sort  of  strategy  is  already  afoot.  As  a  means  to  deal 
with  diminishing  defense  budgets,  the  DoD  has  adopted  what  some  call  a  “light  footprint 
strategy”  (LFS).17  While  this  approach  is  not  solely  budget-driven  (it  capitalizes  on  the 
advancements  of  high-tech  systems,  precision  weapons  and  streamlined  processes),  it  potentially 
complements  a  shrinking  force.  As  opposed  to  the  large  presentation  of  forces  throughout 
Europe  and  Asia  after  World  War  II,  the  United  States  is  moving  toward  a  mix  of  smaller, 
tailored  forces.  This  model  is  driven  in  part  by  the  necessity  to  recover  from  two  costly  wars. 
The  LFS  favors  modes  of  warfare  that  can  move  in  and  out  of  theaters  quickly,  and  relies  heavily 
on  special  forces  and  high-tech  enablers  such  as  remotely  piloted  aircraft  (RPA).18  While  not  all 
military  initiatives  associated  with  the  LFS  are  meant  to  enable  a  kinetic  solution,  the  general 
idea  is  clear:  create  a  technologically-superior  force  capable  of  intervention,  while  avoiding  the 
entanglement  of  nation-building. 
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President  Obama  articulated  this  idea  during  the  Libya  intervention  in  201 1  by  stating  his 
goal  “was  not  to  police  the  world  but,  in  places  where  America’s  interests  were  remote,  to  create 
the  conditions  and  coalitions  for  others  to  step  up.”19  As  President  Obama  has  embraced  this 
strategy,  he  has  also  seemed  to  acknowledge  critiques  of  the  “light  footprint”  approach:  “that  his 

90 

reluctance  to  intervene  sent  a  message  that  the  United  States  was  withdrawing  from  the  world.” 
Whether  interpreted  as  isolationist  or  not,  a  key  tenet  to  this  strategy  is  the  ability  to  partner.  In 
the  case  of  the  LFS,  virtual  presence  is  indeed  the  preferred  alternative  to  actual  absence.  And 
whether  the  strategy  for  a  given  region  entails  enabling  partners,  utilizing  proxies  or  gaining 
permission  to  “get-in  and  get-out,”  SC  provides  the  foundation. 

Another  key  SC  linkage  in  the  NSS  is  the  rebalance  to  the  Pacific.  Citing  “Asia’s 
dramatic  economic  growth,”  “connection  to  America’s  future  prosperity,  and  its  emerging 
centers  of  influence,”  the  NSS  highlights  “the  substantial  steps”  taken  by  the  administration  “to 
deepen  (US)  engagement  in  the  region.”21  Such  a  shift  in  strategy  presents  challenges.  Due  to 
“vulnerability  problems  and/or  excessive  distances  to  (potential)  operating  locations,”  the  Rand 
Corporation  has  assessed  “current  main  operating  bases  in  Japan  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  are 
unable  to  address  the  full  range  of  potential  demands”  on  the  military.  This  means  partners 
who  may  not  have  been  traditional  staples  in  America’s  Pacific  defense  posture  (such  as  Vietnam 
and  Indonesia)  now  become  prime  targets  for  engagement.  With  a  fixed  amount  of  defense 
force,  any  rebalance  brings  an  inherent  cost  and  implies  movement  of  assets,  energy  and  capital. 
Equally  consuming  of  SC  resources  and  effort  are  the  regions  from  which  the  US  “rebalances.” 
Whether  or  not  forces  follow  as  US  interests  move  toward  Asia,  partners  in  Europe,  the  Middle 
East  and  Southwest  Asia  will  continue  to  face  security  dilemmas.  Regional  issues  such  as 
immigration,  weak  or  failing  states  and  control  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD)  will  not 
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disappear,  and  the  United  States  will  expect  and  rely  more  on  European  and  Middle  Eastern 
allies  to  fill  voids  left  behind.23  For  all  players  involved  in  a  rebalance,  SC  initiatives  will 
provide  the  bedrock  for  successful  security  endeavors. 

The  Traditional  Implementation  of  Security  Cooperation 

Resources  are  clearly  diminishing  within  the  US  government  (USG),  specifically  within 
the  DoD.  Following  a  prescription  for  isolationism  could  help  save  money,  at  least  in  the  short 
term.  As  President  Obama  has  stated,  “the  burdens  of  a  young  century  cannot  fall  on  American 
shoulders  alone  -  indeed,  our  adversaries  would  like  to  see  America  sap  our  strength  by 
overextending  our  power.”  While  this  statement  does  not  prescribe  retrenchment,  it  does 
allude  to  a  deliberate  application  of  power.  Achieving  balance  is  difficult,  however.  While  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  engage  too  broadly,  an  over-correction  to  isolationism  would 
jeopardize  the  inevitable  dividends  of  engagement.  According  to  author  Robert  Kagan,  “the 
myth  of  America’s  ‘isolationist’  tradition  is  remarkably  resilient.  But  it  is  a  myth. .  .the  ambition 
to  play  a  grand  role  on  the  world  stage  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  American  character.”  Even  when 
the  United  States  has  exhibited  periods  of  retrenchment,  it  has  eventually  reversed  itself.  As 
George  H.  W.  Bush  said  after  9/11,  “just  as  Pearl  Harbor  awakened  this  country  from  the  notion 
that  we  could  somehow  avoid  the  call  of  duty  and  defend  freedom  in  Europe  and  Asia  in  World 
War  II,  so,  too,  should  this  most  recent  surprise  attack  erase  the  concept  in  some  quarters  that 
America  can  somehow  go  it  alone  in  the  fight  against  terrorism  or  in  anything  else  for  that 
matter.”27 

Engagement,  however,  must  match  the  realities  of  a  twenty-first  century  defense 
drawdown.  Consistent  with  the  Budget  Control  Act,  the  DoD  intends  to  reduce  spending  by 
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$259  billion  by  2018,  and  $487  billion  by  2023:  such  an  uncertain  security  environment  places 


America’s  partners  and  allies  front  and  center.  SC  tools  must  therefore  be  tailored 
appropriately. 


Figure  1.  US  Defense  Spending 


In  the  case  of  the  USAF,  SC  costs  must  be  balanced  with  commitments  to  ongoing  procurement 
efforts.  Dedication  to  the  F-35  Joint  Strike  Fighter,  Long  Range  Bomber  and  KC-46  Tanker 
programs  are  paramount  and  account  for  a  significant  portion  of  the  USAF  budget.30  Again,  this 
is  a  case  where  the  appeal  of  weapons  system  procurement  pushes  SC  initiatives  to  the 
backburner.  Complicating  the  equation,  not  all  of  these  programs  are  chosen  by  the  services  or 
the  DoD.  Service  chiefs  may  desire  to  pay  for  and  commit  to  certain  SC  programs,  but  such 
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efforts  are  generally  trumped  when  Congress  forces  weapons  systems  on  the  services:  cases 

o  1 

such  as  the  RQ-4  RPA  are  unfortunate.  While  most  senior  leaders  fully  understand  the 
necessity  of  proper  SC  funding,  budgets  are  simply  shrinking.  The  current  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force  (CSAF),  General  Mark  Welsh,  has  stated  that  “when  you’re  having  trouble  with 
resources,  when  you  really  need  to  rely  on  partners,  you  hug  them  closer,  you  don’t  push  them 

Or\ 

away.  So  that’s  the  approach  we’re  going  to  be  taking.”  Easier  said  than  done,  especially 
when  senior  leaders  are  faced  with  must-pay  bills  for  weapons  systems,  manpower  and  benefits. 

Some  traditional  SC  programs  are  well  suited  for  this  fiscally  challenging  environment 
and  do  not  significantly  cost  the  services  or  DoD.  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS)  programs 
actually  make  money  for  the  US  defense  industry.  In  general,  the  United  States  provides  this 
sort  of  military  assistance  in  order  to  help  partners  acquire  US  military  equipment  and  training. 
According  to  the  DoD’s  Security  Assistance  Management  Manual,  the  “FMS  Program  is  that 
part  of  Security  Assistance  authorized  by  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (AECA)  and  conducted 
using  formal  contracts  or  agreements  between  the  United  States  Government  (USG)  and  an 
authorized  foreign  purchaser.”  The  manual  goes  on  to  point  out  that  FMS  programs  “support 
US  foreign  policy  and  national  security  objectives.”34  Serving  as  both  an  engagement  tool  and  a 
business  mechanism,  FMS  is  fairly  easy  to  measure  in  absolute  terms  and  is  often  used  as  a 
primary  index  in  comparing  SC  among  partners.  Congress  traditionally  appropriates 
approximately  12%  of  foreign  aid  as  military  assistance  ($4.7  billion  in  2010).35  Two  additional 
SC  programs  are  administered  by  the  Department  of  State  and  implemented  by  the  DoD. 

Foreign  Military  Financing  (FMF)  is  a  grant  program  that  enables  governments  to  receive 
equipment  from  the  USG  or  to  access  equipment  directly  through  US  commercial  channels.  The 
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International  Military  Education  and  Training  program  (IMET)  offers  military  training  on  a  grant 
basis  ($108  million  in  2010)  to  foreign  military  officers  and  personnel.36 

The  Defense  Security  Cooperation  Agency  (DSCA),  which  oversees  these  programs  for 
the  DoD,  is  quick  to  point  out  they  “are  not  in  the  business  of  selling  equipment,  but  rather  are 
promoting  military-to-military  relationships  with  international  partners.”37  But  there  is  clearly  a 
profit  to  be  made  in  the  SC  business.38  The  data  in  figure  2  does  not  include  Saudi  Arabia’s 
record  F-15  purchase  in  2012,  but  it  does  portray  certain  countries  as  very  reliable  defense 
customers  and  business  partners. 


Figure  2.  Leading  Purchasers  of  U.S.  Defense  Articles  and  Services 
(in  current  U.S.  dollars,  rounded  to  nearest  10  million  or  10th  of  a  billion) 


Worldwide  Agreements 
2003-2006 

Worldwide  Agreements 
2007-2010 

Worldwide  Agreements 

2010 

1  Egypt  $4.5  billion 

1  Saudi  Arabia  $13.8  billion 

1  Taiwan  $2.7  billion 

2  Saudi  Arabia  $4.2  billion 

2  U.A.E.  $  1 0.4  billion 

2  Egypt  $1 .8  billion 

3  Poland  $4.1  billion 

3  Egypt  $7.8  billion 

3  Saudi  Arabia  $  1 .5  billion 

4  Australia  $2.9  billion 

4  Taiwan  $6.6  billion 

4  Australia  $  1 .3  billion 

5  japan  $2.9  billion 

5  Australia  $6.4  billion 

5  U.K.  $1.2  billion 

6  Greece  $2.6  billion 

6  Iraq  $5.6  billion 

6  Israel  $1.1  billion 

7  South  Korea  $2.4  billion 

7  Pakistan  $4. 1  billion 

7  Iraq  $840  million 

8  Kuwait  $2. 1  billion 

8  U.IC  $4.0  billion 

8  Jordan  $650  billion 

9  Turkey  $2.1  billion 

9  Turkey  $3.8  billion 

9  South  Korea  $640  million 

1 0  Israel  $  1 .6  billion 

10  South  Korea  $3.8  billion 

1 0  Singapore  $530  million 

Reprinted  from  Congressional  Research  Service,  “U.S.  Arms  Sales’ 


While  not  as  lucrative  as  FMS,  FMF  is  also  a  key  SC  tool.40  But  neither  of  these  programs 
necessarily  direct  with  whom  the  United  States  should  engage.  And  the  roles  these  programs 
play  are  changing  as  the  global  defense  environment  evolves:  the  days  of  the  United  States 
cornering  weapons  markets  are  slowing.  DSCA  sees  more  pressure  from  traditional  arms 
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competitors  such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  Russia,  as  well  as  emerging  competitors  in 
China,  India,  Brazil,  South  Korea  and  the  European  Union  (EU).41  With  this  is  mind,  the  USG 
must  ensure  it  has  a  plan  for  SC  targeting  that  is  not  linked  solely  to  sales  and  loans. 

Senior  leaders  also  play  a  major  role  in  engagement  and  traditionally  wield  significant 
influence  in  the  focusing  of  SC  efforts.  Many  US  and  foreign  senior  officers  have  met  one 
another  at  some  point  in  their  careers,  either  via  military  professional  exchange  programs, 
professional  military  education  opportunities  or  coalition  operations  and  exercises.  As  DSCA’s 
general  counsel  points  out,  IMET  “has  been  a  significant  aid  to  the  United  States  over  the  last  30 
years  in  terms  of  helping  build  relationships  with  those  who  later  go  on  to  be  senior  members  of 
partner  militaries.”  The  exposure  of  these  officers  to  one  another  in  schools  such  as  the  Air 
War  College  (AWC)  is  invaluable  for  many  reasons,  but  the  underlying  intent  is  to  indoctrinate 
future  senior  leaders  in  the  “American  way”  so  they  might  have  a  sense  of  allegiance  (or  at  least 
a  full  Rolodex).43 

Potential  negative  implications  should  also  be  acknowledged  when  valuing  the  human 
element  of  SC.  If  partners  become  too  comfortable  with  one  another,  especially  over  an 
extended  period,  status  quo  relationships  can  develop.  Particularly  in  a  fixed-resource 
environment,  these  relationships  should  be  scrutinized  so  they  do  not  exist  at  the  exclusion  of 
potentially  valuable  partners.  Entrenched  dialogues  or  relationships  resulting  in  limited 
dividends  may  require  adjustment  lest  they  risk  potential  irrelevance.  Bi-lateral  agreements, 
treaties  and  relationships  between  Air  Chiefs  and  Chiefs  of  Defense  should  certainly  be 
encouraged  and  recognized  for  their  potential.  But  they  must  be  constantly  analyzed  so  as  to  not 
unduly  influence  the  choice  of  SC  partners. 
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Security  Cooperation  Factors:  The  Basis  for  Normalizing  Values 

So  what  does  the  United  States  value  in  partners?  Only  after  defining  such  traits  can  a 
predictive  SC  formula  be  developed.  While  it  may  be  difficult  to  completely  codify  a  partner’s 
security  value,  a  standardized  set  of  criteria  can  at  least  provide  a  baseline  for  assessment.  The 
AFGPS  does  an  excellent  job  of  imparting  strategies  for  engagement  once  a  partner  is 
identified.44  It  does  not,  however,  prescribe  or  adequately  assist  the  GCC  or  service  in 
establishing  a  prioritization  of  partner  nations.  By  weighting  four  key  factors  -  economic 
opportunity,  access,  political  alignment  and  human  capital  -  via  a  standardized  index,  potential 
partners  can  be  prioritized  accordingly. 

As  previously  highlighted,  access  and  influence  are  often  by-products  of  successful 
relationships.  The  ability  of  the  United  States  to  project  power  into  regions  without  US 
presence;  utilize  turnkey  facilities,  ports  and  airfields;  or  rely  on  allies  for  political  support  will 
become  even  more  valuable  as  US  presence  abroad  diminishes.  Whether  driven  toward  this 
approach  by  the  availability  of  technologically-enabled  forces  or  forced  into  it  by  shrinking 
budgets,  influence  and  access  are  essential  to  the  success  of  a  light  footprint  model.  According 
to  the  RAND  Corporation,  “although  main  operating  bases  are  likely  to  remain  vital,  their  role  is 
evolving  and,  in  some  cases,  likely  to  diminish. .  .all  trends  suggest  continued  DoD  emphasis  on 
expanding  access  arrangements  in  the  spirit  of  ‘places  not  bases.’”45  Exercises  and  training 
events  are  exceptional  building  blocks  for  this  premise. 

Just  as  senior  leader  relationships  often  lead  to  commitments  and  agreements  between 
military  forces,  relationships  at  lower  levels  can  also  result  in  fruitful  outcomes.  Many  long-term 
professional  associations  have  grown  from  exposure  at  war  or  staff  colleges,  whether  hosted  by 
the  United  States  or  as  exchange  opportunities  for  US  officers  abroad.  The  importance  of  this 
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force  multiplier  is  not  lost  on  current  military  leadership,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  (CJCS)  recognizes  leveraging  these  opportunities  may  help  mitigate  receding  budgets.46 
The  CJCS  appreciates  the  requirement  for  regionally-savvy,  culturally-nuanced  officers  to 
develop  valued  relationships.  He  also  realizes  the  next  generation  of  CJCS-to-Chief  of  Defense 
or  CSAF-to-Air  Chief  relationships  are  likely  to  spring  from  early  exposures:  these  senior 
officers  are  “developing  the  next  generation  of  commanders  -  our  reliefs.”47 

Past  relationships,  political  posture,  investment  in  American  technology,  exercises  with 
US  forces  or  attendance  at  US  service  schools  are  all  representative  of  traits  valued  in  partners. 
But  they  do  not  individually  provide  ample  direction  as  to  where  the  United  States  should  focus 
future  engagement.  Past  performance  must  be  recognized  and  the  steadfastness  of  certain  allies 
is  invaluable:  countries  such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates 
deserve  special  consideration  for  their  level  of  commitment  to  shared  values  and  interests.  But  if 
engagement  with  traditional  partners  occurs  at  the  expense  of  underdeveloped,  unproven  or  at- 
risk  potential  partners,  the  United  States  may  neglect  the  very  countries  most  requiring  security 
assistance.  These  same  countries  may  also  contain  the  operational  environments  in  which  the 
United  States  is  forced  to  confront  future  security  threats,  extremism  and  unchecked  aggression. 

Evaluating  partners  in  such  a  sensitive  manner  cannot  be  accomplished  without  relying 
on  nuance  and  intangibles  to  a  certain  degree.  Return  on  investment  and  the  excess  capacity 
proven  partners  may  possess  must  also  be  accounted  for.  An  effective  SC  formula  should 
capture  all  of  these  variables,  and  must  acknowledge  the  realities  commerce  and  trade  play  in 
American  defense  policy.  Utilizing  the  four  key  factors  above,  a  balanced  equation  can  be  used 
to  evaluate  partnerships  past,  predict  the  value  of  partnerships  future  and  account  for  the 
possibility  of  change. 
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A  Proposed  Security  Cooperation  Value  Index 


Multiple  high-level  reviews  of  American  SC  efforts  already  exist:  geographic  combatant 
commanders  (GCC)  coordinate  with  the  CJCS  and  chiefs  of  mission  around  the  globe  to  “assess 

AO 

and  prioritize  the  needs  of  foreign  security  forces  and  supporting  institutions.”  So  why  is  it 
necessary  to  address  the  manner  in  which  the  DoD  currently  measures  the  value  of  partners?  The 
simple  answer  is  money.  With  budgets  decreasing,  the  United  States  can  no  longer  afford  to 
overstretch  limited  SC  dollars. 


Figure  3.  Projected  Spending  for  Major  Budget  Categories 

(Percentage  of  gross  domestic  product) 


Source:  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

a.  Includes  Medicare  (net  of  receipts  from  premiums),  Medicaid,  the  Children's  Health  Insurance  Program,  and  subsidies  offered  through 
new  health  insurance  exchanges  and  related  spending. 

b.  Other  than  mandatory  spending  for  major  health  care  programs  and  Social  Security. 

Reprinted  from  Congressional  Budget  Office ,  “Updated  Budget  Projections:  Fiscal  Years  2013-2023 9,49 
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As  the  senior  military  entity  responsible  for  incorporating  “Security  Force  Assistance  into  theater 
plans,”  the  GCC  has  a  primary  role  in  planning  and  executing  SC  for  a  given  region.50  But 
whereas  the  GCC  reigns  supreme  in  executing  national  security  strategy  per  the  Unified 
Command  Plan  ( UCP ),  service  chiefs  are  legally  obligated  to  organize,  train  and  equip  their 
respective  engagement  forces,  and  should  therefore  also  inform  policy.  A  common 
understanding  of  how  partners  are  evaluated  is  critical  in  ensuring  all  parties  utilize  limited 
resources  in  a  focused  and  responsible  manner.  Such  an  index  can  guide  services,  industry  and 
policymakers,  and  will  ultimately  influence  the  GCCs’  GEF-driven  priorities.  Basic  guidance 
for  categorizing  SC  target  nations  already  exists  (figure  4). 


Figure  4.  GEF  Grouping  of  Nations  and  Organizations 


Critical 

Partners 


•  Countries  or  organizations  that  are  direct  recipients  of  US  SC  resources 

•  Cannot  achieve  one  or  more  end  states  without  engagement 

•  Reflect  a  deliberately  select  group  of  countries  or  organizations 

•  May  be  current  relationships  or  desired  future  relationships 

•  Partnerships  must  be  pursued  during  the  life  of  GEF  (2  yrs) 


r 

Key  Supporting 
Parterns 


•  Countries  or  organizations  that  assist  a  command  in  achieving  one  or  more  end  states 

•  May  or  may  not  be  from  the  region  in  question 

•  Provides  capabilities  that  complement  or  supplement  US  capabilities 


Actors  of 
Concern 


•  Countries  or  non-state  actors  that  may  or  may  not  be  potential  adversaries 

•  Could  be  from  outside  the  AOR 

•SC  and  Phase  0  activities  designed  to  assist  with  problems  or  influence  behavior, 
counter  negative  influence,  or  set  the  conditions  for  operational  success 

•  Must  pose  a  problem  to  a  region  in  a  direct  and  immediate  way 


*KEY  POINT:  Depending  on  context,  a  nation  or  organization  can  fall  into  all  3  categories** 


Adapted  from  Professor  Patrick  C.  Sweeney ,  “A  Primer  for:  Guidance  for  Employment  of  the  Force  (GEF), 
Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan  (JSCP),  the  Adaptive  Planning  and  Execution  (APEX)  System ,  and  Global 
Force  Management  (GFM)”57 
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The  campaign  planning  priorities  specified  within  a  GCC’s  engagement  plans  contain  target 
nations  and  organizations.  The  GEF  directs  GCCs  to  identify  target  nations  within  the  following 
priorities:  1)  Critical  Partners,  2)  Key  Supporting  Partners,  and/or  3)  Actors  of  Concern.52  But 
by  simply  compiling  the  six  GCCs’  preferred  target  nations,  a  strategic  dilemma  still  exists: 
what  are  the  global  priorities?  Which  partners  are  truly  “critical”  at  the  national  level?  A 
common  index  will  help  to  answer  these  questions. 

The  Security  Cooperation  Index  (SCI)  proposed  in  figure  5  uses  a  10-point  scale  and 
provides  a  reliable  and  standardized  evaluation  of  target  nations  by  utilizing  key  factors 
previously  presented:  economic  opportunity,  access,  political  alignment  and  human  capital. 
These  factors  are  clearly  weighted  in  a  manner  reflecting  today’s  fiscal  realities,  but  the  formula 
appropriately  recognizes  the  importance  of  relationships  and  realpolitik.  While  the  SCI  favors 
the  financial  aspect  of  SC,  it  breaks  down  its  economic  variable  into  past  and  future  elements  - 
all  in  the  spirit  of  the  formula’s  balanced  approach.  Various  additional  economic,  historical, 
geopolitical  and  humanitarian  factors  were  considered  in  the  development  of  the  SCI,  but 
ultimately  discarded:  the  four  factors  contained  therein  adequately  address  the  DoD’s 
description  of  SC.53  The  foremost  challenge  in  developing  a  formula  such  as  the  SCI  is  to  make 
it  detailed  enough  to  account  for  the  complexity  of  partner  valuation,  but  not  so  complicated 
policy-makers  hesitate  to  apply  it  as  a  guideline.  The  SCI  is  an  attempt  to  find  such  balance,  and 
to  provide  a  baseline  formula  for  DoD  policy  experts  to  utilize  in  dialogue.  Finally,  and  most 
importantly,  the  SCI  addresses  the  dichotomy  of  potential  partners:  its  formula  balances  and 
recognizes  past  performance  and  commitment  while  opening  doors  to  those  countries  or 
organizations  possessing  capacity  and  sharing  US  security  interests.  While  the  SCI  as  proposed 
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is  unclassified,  it  stands  to  reason  a  classified  version  may  be  developed  in  order  to  safeguard 
sensitive  projections  (similar  to  the  AFGPS’  classified  Domain  Engagement  Strategies).54 


Figure  5.  Proposed  Security  Cooperation  Index  (SCI) 


SCI  =  /  (Fiscal  Commit  ( FC )  +  Access  (A)  +  Political  Commit  (PC)  +  Human  Commit  (HC)) 


FC  = 


(Previous  Year  FMS*  (0.0  -  2.0)  +  Defense  Spending/GDP  (0.0  -  2.0) 


0.0  (<$300M) 

0.5  (>$300M  -  600M) 
1.0  (>$600M  -  900M) 

1.5  (>$900M  -  1.2B) 
2.0  (>$1.2B) 


0.0  (<0.5%) 

0.5  (>0.5%  -  2.0%) 
1.0  (>2.0% -3.5%) 

1.5  (>3.5% -5.0%) 
2.0  (>5.0%) 


*  FMS  =  FMS  Deliveries  Concluded  (not  Agreements  Concluded) 


A  =  3  (Usable  mil  facilities  [airfield(s),  training  ground(s)  and/or  port(s)]) 

2  (Building  usable  mil  facilities  [airfield(s),  training  ground(s)  and/or  port(s)]) 

1  (Agreement  to  build  usable  mil  facilities  [airfield(s),  training  ground(s)  and/or  port(s)]) 
0  (Official  denial/declination  of  access) 

PC  =  2  (Formally  aligned  w /  US;  voted  w/  US  on  UNGAR/SCR(s)) 

1.5  (Formally  aligned  w/  US;  voted  opposite  US/abstained  on  UNGAR/SCR(s)) 

1  (Seeking  formal  alignment  w/  US;  voted  w/  US  on  UNGAR/SCR(s)) 

0.5  (Voted  w/  US  on  UNGAR/SCR(s);  Non-Aligned  Movement  [NAM]  or  non-US  ally) 

0  (Voted  opposite  US  on  UNGAR/SCR(s);  NAM  or  non-US  ally) 

HC  =  1  (Completed,  attending  or  formally  requested  IMET  Pgm(s)) 

0.5  (IMET  Pgm  intent  unverified/unsolicited) 

0  (Declination  of  IMET  Pgm) 


Maximum  SCI  Value  =  10 
( e.g FC  (4)  +  A  (3)  +  PC  (2)  +  HC  (1)  =  10) 


Applying  the  SCI  to  a  group  of  partners  within  the  areas  of  responsibility  of  both  US 
Africa  Command  (AFRICOM)  and  US  Pacific  Command  (PACOM)  offers  snapshots  of 
products  useful  in  prioritizing  future  engagement  (figure  6).  In  AFRICOM,  the  Republic  of 
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Botswana,  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  and  the  Republic  of  Uganda  score  6.0,  5.5  and  5.0, 
respectively.55  In  PACOM,  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  Japan  and  Thailand  score  5.5,  7.0  and 
7.5,  respectively. 


Figure  6.  Security  Cooperation  Index  (SCI)  Comparative  Examples 


PACOM  SCI  Comparison 

•Republic  of  Indonesia 

5.5  (0.5  +  3.0  +  1.0  + 

1.0) 

•Japan 

7.0  (1.0 +  3.0 +  2.0  + 

1.0) 

•Thailand 

7.5  (1.5 +  3.0 +  2.0  +  1.0) 

Global  SCI  Comparison 

•Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  9.5  (4.0  +  3.0  +  1.5  +  1.0) 

•Republic  of  Honduras  4.0  (0.5  +  2.0  +  0.5  +  1.0) 

•United  Kingdom  7.5  (1.5  +  3.0  +  2.0  +  1.0) 

•Venezuela  0.5  (0.5  +  0.0  +  0.0  +  0.0) 


Derived  and  adapted  from  the  Security  Cooperation  Index  (SCI)  Formula  (figure  5)  and  data  from  The  World 
Bank,  the  Defense  Security  Cooperation  Agency,  and  the  United  Nations57 


In  the  PACOM  comparison,  it  may  be  surprising  that  Thailand  scores  higher  than  Japan.  This 
example,  however,  highlights  the  utility  of  the  SCI:  it  is  not  intended  to  re-affirm  the  United 
States’  strongest  or  richest  partners,  but  rather  to  identify  those  countries  most  ripe  for 
engagement.  Thailand  is  not  necessarily  more  regionally  significant  to  US  security  interests  or 
policy  than  Japan,  but  it  certainly  represents  an  opportunity  for  engagement  worth  prioritizing 
accordingly.  The  same  can  be  said  for  the  comparison  of  Botswana  and  South  Africa.  In  any 
case,  the  SCI  provides  a  standardized  protocol  for  codifying  the  value  of  a  partner.  While  these 
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examples  compare  regional  players,  the  SCI  has  the  benefit  of  being  just  as  useful  for  global 
prioritization.58 

Aside  from  these  academic  comparisons,  the  SCI  proposed  herein  is  wholly  untested. 
While  financial  transactions,  access  potential  and  human  capital  commitments  are  fairly  easy  to 
measure,  the  most  nuanced  of  the  four  factors  used  in  the  SCI  is  political  commitment.  United 
Nations  voting  records  are  but  one  method  to  interpret  political  intent:  informal  or  burgeoning 
relationships  develop  quickly  in  this  day  and  age,  and  must  therefore  be  constantly  evaluated.59 
The  political  protocol  utilized  by  the  SCI  does  gauge  a  nation’s  alignment,  however.  There  is  no 
easy  solution  to  managing,  measuring  and  committing  to  partners  and  allies.  What  the  SCI 
succeeds  in  doing  is  straightforward:  it  provides  a  common  vernacular  and  trusted  index  with 
which  defense  policy  makers  and  planners  can  commence  a  dialogue. 

Conclusion 

Until  you  are  in  a  time  of  need,  measuring  the  value  of  a  partner  can  be  difficult.  When 
that  partner  is  a  sovereign  nation,  such  an  endeavor  can  also  be  quite  sensitive.  Aligning  with 
the  right  partners,  however,  has  never  been  more  important  as  a  pillar  of  US  national  security 
than  it  is  today:  partnering  is  instrumental  in  accomplishing  security  and  diplomatic  objectives. 
As  the  line  between  conflict  and  concord  continues  to  blur,  and  while  economic  interest  and 
national  security  increasingly  intertwine,  the  need  for  trusted  allies  is  essential.  The  United 
States  can  no  longer  afford  to  expend  resources  on  an  excessively  wide  range  of  partners  in  the 
hope  they  will  be  available  should  the  United  States  come  calling.  At  no  point  in  the  last  60 
years  has  it  been  more  appropriate  than  the  present  to  seriously  prioritize  partners,  and  then 
invest  accordingly.  A  formula  capable  of  providing  policy  makers  and  senior  leaders  with  a  line 
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of  departure  for  evaluation  and  prioritization  is  invaluable.  The  Security  Cooperation  Index 
(SCI)  allows  for  such  focus. 

The  SCI  is  but  a  single  initiative  aimed  at  focusing  American  resources.  It  is  intended  to 
bring  continuity  to  a  difficult  subject.  If  developed  and  applied  with  rigor,  however,  it  can  assist 
the  United  States  in  reconstituting  elements  of  its  armed  forces,  re-assessing  its  global  roles, 
developing  appropriate  relationships  and  repositioning  assets  accordingly.  Selective  application 
of  Security  Cooperation  (SC)  via  the  SCI  simply  assists  in  hedging  against  the  downside  of 
difficult  prioritization  decisions:  it  is  an  attempt  to  maximize  SC  “bang-for-the-buck.”  And 
while  the  SCI  is  meant  to  provide  a  jumping-off  point,  it  establishes  an  important  milestone  in 
focusing  American  SC  efforts:  its  formula  represents  a  predictive  method  for  focusing 
dwindling  SC  resources  on  specific  partners  and  regions  in  a  standardized  manner.  After  all,  it 
takes  time  to  develop  relationships  and  to  build  the  trust  necessary  to  implement  shared  visions 
and  interests.  There  is  no  time  to  waste,  and  lost  ground  cannot  be  made-up  overnight.  As 
General  Phil  Breedlove,  the  Commander  of  US  European  Command  and  Supreme  Allied 
Commander,  Europe,  stated  at  the  Air  War  College  in  2013:  “You  cannot  surge  trust.  You 
cannot  surge  relationships.”60 

The  time  for  building  focused  relationships  is  now  and  the  SCI  can  help  to  ensure  the 
foundation  of  these  partnerships  is  built  to  endure  -  confidently,  steadily  and  responsibly. 
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